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Relations did not know, and held conference on the subject. Then they rang me up and, to my great disappointment, told me that, as a war correspondent, I would still be permitted to go bearded like the pard.
I made a great resolve, and stole furtively to a Fleet Street barber. When, with a few deft strokes, he had removed my whiskers, I felt ten years younger. Now everybody I met was regretful, but the phase soon passed. I suppose the uniform satisfied my exhibitionism.
The birth of our first son, Nigel, had the effect of renewing our enthusiasm for the cause of peace. It was unthinkable, madly criminal that a living creature brought into the world with such pain and trouble should be exposed to the risks of war. We joined the League of Nations Union; I hawked the Peace Petition about, growing hot and angry when cynics refused to sign. A second son, Julian, arrived, reinforcing our peaceful desires. It did not matter that millions of parents before had had millions of babies before. Ours were different, infinitely more precious.
At the office, anxious for a more settled life, I resignedly accepted a job known as "summary writer," in the subeditor's room. Its previous holder had been Jack Sewell, who described it as exactly like the game of croquet in Alice in Wonderland played with flamingoes and hedgehogs. The idea was to summarise the news, in three- or four-line paragraphs, and put the page number after each item. The summarising was fairly simple. It was done from proofs, and the good reporter or sub-editor always put the story in the first few lines, thus saving me an infinitude of trouble.
The real difficulty was the paging, which had to be done while the pages were actually being made-up in columns on the stone. Sub-editors, assembling galleys of type into a page, cutting and cursing against the clock, would suddenly move an item from page six to page eight, or from page ten to page twelve. The summary-writer danced about, getting in everybody's way in a frantic struggle to get his pages right. The bane of my life was " Royal Naval Appointments," a small item in microscopic type, the disposal of which was left to one of the printers. He wedged this where it would fit.